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to Asia is obvious to the traveller who leaves Semipalatinsk
for the south on the Turksib Railway. The countryside
becomes drier and less cultivated. Finally, the poor steppe
vegetation is replaced by sand. Kazakh horsemen may be
seen, dressed in cloaks and caps of grey felt. Occasionally
there is a group of yurta> surrounded by camels and sheep.
Where the railway crosses the valley of the Hi the burning
sands give way to fields of cotton, maize, hay, fruit, and
vegetables, with neatly thatched cottages or old-fashioned
round huts made from sun-dried bricks, land having a cake-like
appearance. In the towns of the south old clashes with new;
camels make their leisurely way through streets crowded with
motor-cars and lorries. Oriental dress may be seen side by
side with European.

The squalid mud huts and the ruined temples of an ancient
civilization still remain in the shadow of modern stone and
concrete flats, office-buildings and factories, schools, hospitals,
theatres, and parks, the signs of the new civilization which
has so rapidly transformed Kazakhstan during the short space
of twenty

THE SOUTHERN REPUBLICS OF SOVIET
CENTRAL ASIA1
PHYSICAL FEATURES
Central Asia is a land of contrasts. Large rivers, the Syr
Darya and Amu Darya, flow through barren deserts. From
green oases one can see endless expanses of sand on the one
hand, and majestic snow-capped mountain summits on the
other. Physically and structurally, Central Asia is divided
into a north-western lowland, the southern continuation of
the lowland of Kazakhstan, occupying about two-thirds of
the total area, and a south-eastern mountainous region.
1 These are the Turkmenian S.S.R., the Uzbek S.S.R. (including the
Kara Kalpak A.S.S.R.), the Tadjik S.S.R. (including the Gorno-Badakh-
shan Autonomous Province), and the Kirghiz S.S.R,